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in the pitifulness of one poor human life. If tragic power is 
truly measured by its effect in purging with pity and terror, Miss 
Glasgow has written in Virginia a noble tragedy. 

Lewis Parke Chamberlayne. 



The Inside of the Cup. By Winston Churchill. New York : The Mac- 
millan Company. 

A thought-compelling, aggressive arraignment of the modern 
Church, and in many ways a tremendous book, but no novel, 
must in general be the criticism after reading Mr. Churchill's 
latest volume, The Inside of the Cup. That it is sincere to the 
core, that it is constructive, that it is told by a writer of assured 
ability, goes without saying. To one especially interested in 
the problems involved, it may even have an interest of gripping 
force. But these good points do not make the characters live 
or change theological arguments into natural conversations. 

The plot, such as there is, revolves around the figure of John 
Hodder, an Episcopal clergyman of extreme orthodoxy, who 
after ten years in a small New England community is called to 
be rector of St John's, a fashionable down-town church in the 
Middle West. The book then takes up the problems the new 
minister meets for the first time and how he solves them. 
Eldon Parr, the local millionaire of questionable honesty when 
judged by more than business standards, is the new rector's 
first stumbling-block. None of the poorer class will so much 
as enter St. John's while this man, who robbed them of their 
savings and who profits from their temptations, is the chief lay- 
man. The divorce question, modern Biblical criticism, the 
life of the idle rich, are also brought to Hodder for solution — a 
situation he cannot meet with his old-fashioned theology. The 
expected crisis comes when he actually tries to help some of the 
unfortunates around the church, and learns why they distrust 
him. The result is not abandonment of the rectorship, but a 
revision of his beliefs and church-roll. Then, supported by the 
Bishop, he turns his Episcopal Church into a true Christian 
House of God. 

With such material it is a matter of regret that Mr. Churchill 
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did not take more pains to make his present characters live, as 
Jethro Bass and Richard Carvel have done. In fact, many of 
the minor personages like Horace Bentley and Mr. Langmaid 
are much more alive than Hodder, who is often a mere mouth- 
piece for the author. Even the love affair between the rector 
and Parr's daughter is too full of preachings on both sides to be 
artistic, much less romantic. In this respect the book is a dis- 
tinct second to Robert Elsmere, its immediate prototype. 

We may quarrel with Mr. Churchill's views and we may feel 
dissatisfied with the book's failure to fulfil some of the essentials 
of the novelist's art, but we must admire the first attempt to 
adequately reflect the religious unrest of our decade in a book 
which rings true as a sincere attempt to make Christianity 
Christian and finds a refuge neither Unitarian nor Socialistic. 

W. S. Rusk. 



V. V.'s Eyes. By Henry Sydnor Harrison. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Company. 

As one critic puts it, Mr. Harrison's V. V.'s Eyes is "unique 
among contemporary novels in that it is alive to its fingertips, — 
pricked anywhere, it bleeds." And this expresses felicitously 
what everyone will feel when he reads this new book by the 
author of Queed, — a novel which realizes the wishes booklovers 
had at Mr. Harrison's d£but two years ago. It is the sort of 
book that makes one feel happier and nobler for having read it. 
And what gives still more cause for rejoicing, the present volume 
is not only as good as its predecessor but a distinct advance 
both in technique and interest. 

Wisely taking as his title, V. V.'s Eyes, the author has traced 
inimitably the change a Southern belle's ideals undergo when 
she comes in contact with Dr. Vivian, the slum doctor, who is 
more concerned with the preservation of her soul than with her 
beauty. Guided by her "Mama", Cally Heth is fast rushing 
into a marriage with a millionaire lawyer of New York's Four 
Hundred, when "V. V." appears and by his whimsical, child-like 
gaze and his gentle optimism begins the regeneration of this 
social butterfly. It is just here that the author has shown 



